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still higher position and visibly could put all power
into Goering's hands. ... Eh ... what would they
think of that?"
"They," the Western powers and the rest of the
world, know, of course, that it would in the end make
little difference whether Hitler or Goering ruled Ger-
many. International crimes are not easier to tolerate
even if they are committed by a sensible criminal instead
of an irrational maniac.
How this existing antagonism between Hitler and
Goering is already affecting the war is a popular topic
of conversation in the diplomatic corps in Berlin.
Most of its members have made the short journey
to Schorfheide where Goering has lived since the war
began.
They have felt compelled to make this trip because
they found Hitler almost inaccessible in the Chancellery.
He lives the life of a hermit there, only receiving the
members of his war staff and refusing to see outsiders.
The diplomats could have gone to see Ribbentrop, but
very few of them like the German Foreign Minister. It
is impossible to avoid Ribbentrop on official business
but the personal contacts, the intimate conversations
from which diplomats hope to obtain real information,
are more pleasant with Goering than anybody else.
Goering is holding court in Schorfheide. Many generals
have made the journey to his house after seeing Hitler.
"And what do you think about it?" Goering has
heard this question more often than any other in the
last few months.
But both generals and diplomats are harassed by
doubts however much they sometimes enjoy these chats
with Goering. They all ask themselves: "What is his
game? What is he up to?"